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I DEDICATE THIS ISSUE of TWO WORLDS MONTHLY to 
E. POWYS MATHER 


whose renderings of Asiatic Poems increase the stock of English 
classical literature. 


AN OFFER TO JAMES JOYCE 


HETHER it is really true, or whether it is merely a survival of 

his old Dublin habits (schnerrerei in both worlds being mostly the 
same), Mr. Joyce tells everyone who comes to see him in Paris that 
he is in need of money. 

If Mr. Joyce is really in need of money, it is here in New York 
waiting for him, provided he is willing to make one public appearance 
to answer my charges against him for his conduct in the matter of my 
publication of his Utysses in Two Worips MonruxLy. 

Two thousand five hundred dollars ($2,500.00) has been posted with 
my attorney, Mr. Nathan M. Padgug, of Padgug, Tarlowe & Flatow, 17 
John Street, to pay for Mr. Joyce’s way to and from New York, to accom- 
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modate him in a first-class New York hotel, and to provide him with a 
thousand dollars ($1,000.00) in cash after his public appearance. 

If Mr. Joyce was not really responsible, as has been suggested pos- 
sible, for the actions of Sylvia Beach and his other friends, particularly 
in the publication of the spurious much-signed protest, he owes me and 
the world this explanation. 

And if after he has heard what I have to say he still believes that 
the attitude of his friends did justice to him and to me, it is important 
that he should make public confession of it, too. 

Here is an opportunity for Mr. Joyce to get a trip to New York, 
dine with the Van Dorens, see the Woolworth Building, and get a thou- 
sand dollars in cash besides. I have cabled this offer to him, giving him 
all summer, if he wants it, to consider the matter. 

Meanwhile, I would like to point out that Mr. Joyce is a celebrated 
example of what an indiscriminate contemporary adulation can do to even 
a writer of such promise as Mr. Joyce. 

I submit to the sober judgment of mankind that, since the writing of 
Utysses, Mr. Joyce has ceased functioning as an artist. To the best 
evidence possible, his most recent writings, he has succumbed into a state 
of semi-conscious demoniacism in which he is both conscious of his own 
mental waywardness and of the ludicrous gullibility of his friends 
who pretend to discern in the gibberish I reproduce in —Ttwo Wor ps 
QUARTERLY the birth of a new art. 

Frankly, I have even given up reading proof of the matter. 

But one of his crony-critics, writing in the current number of 
Transition, suggests that Mr. Joyce has demonstrated conclusively in 
this new unnamed work, in which thirteen modern and ancient languages 
are made use of, the inadequacy of one language for the expression of 
modern thought. 

If we should ever be crazy enough to follow this line of thinking, 
we will soon see sculptors mixing brass with their marble, painters pasting 
wooden bridges on their reproductions of the Thames, and novelists re- 
turning to the eighteenth century habit of illustrating their bedroom scenes 
with wall paper. 

There is a man writhing fearfully after eating. One would say that 
he has either eaten very bad food or that his stomach is out of order. 
The writer in transition would say that it has become necessary for man 
to digest food by writhing with his whole body. 

Mr. Joyce’s defection as an artist is merely his own personal illness, 
whatever be the interpretations his friends may wish to put on it. He 
began with only a few genuine sensations which he rendered exquisitely 
once and for all time. Like many another gladiator, after having seen 
stout service, he has passed into the side-show. 

But it would be a pity if his managers let him go hungry. _ S. R. 


MILITARY 
SERVICE 


OU cannot imagine, beloved 

one, how dreary it is to be 
alone with the servant and how de- 
pressed and melancholy I feel! To 
think that you've been gone only 
two days and that you must be 
away from me _ twenty-six more, 
even twenty-seven, counting the day 
you spend on the train! The Gov- 
ernment is really unreasonable! It’s 
a shame to tear a darling husband 
away from his little wifie three 
months after his marriage. And 
what’s the good of it all, I should 
like to know? Why should you be 
out there at Brest practising the 
goosestep in the infantry when I’m 
all alone in Paris? Besides, how 
horrible having to do your twenty- 
eight days at Brest! It would not 
have been so bad when you were 
living in Bretagne with your mother. 
But now that you have your 
Paris position—really, dearest, it is 
simply absurd! I am not surprised 
that so many people are dissatisfied 
with the Republic. 

You know that easy chair in your 
study? The poor, dear thing feels 
as lonely and as miserable as I do. 
It told me so. We had a chat 
together yesterday afternoon. I 
feel hysterical when I look at it. 

Your office friend Simon came 
to see me. He says you asked 
him to come to see me from time 


By MARCEL PREVOST 


What does a young woman 


do before the home fires while 
her husband 1s at the front? 
Knit socks? Maybe! .... 


to time, to cheer me up and to 
tell me all the office gossip, which 
I was to write to you afterwards. 
He was very nice and is a perfect 
gentleman. But when I heard him 
talk about the other clerks and 
the news—yjust as you used to—it 
so upset me that I began to cry 
as if my heart would break. Poor 
Simon was dreadfully embarrassed. 
I don’t think he will come very 
often. His first visit could not 


have been very agreeable. 
Farewell, my sweetheart, my 
beloved one. Your little wife 


kisses you fervently on each tip 
of your lovely mustache. Now 
she is going to bed, and will try 
to dream of her absent Jacques. 
CHARLOTTE. 


P. S.—I have just received a 
letter from your mother. She 
tells me that she wants you to go 
and spend a week with her when 
you have finished your military 
service. I won't hear of it. What 
an idea! 


April 12 (fragment). 


I try vainly to over- 
come my insomnia by reading. 
But you know that I am not very 
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fond of books. They only make 
my eyes smart without making 
me sleepy. Besides, when I read 
about people loving and kissing 
each other I think of us, and it 
makes me cry. 

Goodness! How large our bed 
seems now I am all alone! 

Your friend Simon still comes 


to see me. He calls now every 
two days. It gives me _ great 
pleasure to speak with him about 


you, but between ourselves, dear, 
don’t you think that these fre- 
quent visits to a young wife are 
rather imprudent? Of course I 
don’t mean as far as I am con- 
cerned! The man who could 
make me forget my Jacquot is 
not yet born. But I mean on 
his account. You know Simon 
is a bachelor. He is young and 
I am not ugly. For some time I 
have noticed him making strange 
eyes at me. It would be dread- 
ful if he were to become unhappy 
on our account. Write me what 
I must do and I will do it. 


P. S—I don’t want to appear 
disagreeable, but really, dearest, 
your mother is most selfish. 
What’s to prevent her from go- 
ing to see you at Brest? She'll 
see you every day after your ser- 
vice ends. 

CHARLOTTE. 


April 16 (fragment). 


That wasn’t very kind of you 
to tell mea that every woman 
imagines that a man has only to 
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see her to fall in love with her. 
I assure you that your friend Si- 
mon is absolutely smitten. You 


‘know how perfectly safe I am, 


but what’s the good of letting 
the poor man waste his time? 
Wouldn’t it be kinder to ask him 
in a very nice way not to call? 
But [ll do as you say. 

I am still troubled with in- 
somnia and with my nerves. I 
have no more appetite. Nothing 
tempts me. It is dreadfully mo- 
notonous in the house, and yet I 
can’t make up my mind to go out. 
Oh, come back quickly to me, my 
adored one! I can’t live without 
you! If you went to spend a 
week with your mother after your 
service—well, when you returned 
to Paris you wouldn’t find your 
little Charlotte. I should be dead, 
dead from grief. So, you under- 
stand, you mustn’t go to your 
mother’s. Will you promise me? 


April 17. 

I beseech you, if this note 
reaches you in time, to allow me 
to tell your friend Simon not to 
call again. He has never been 
impertinent with me, but, really, 
his eyes frighten me. I can’t help 
thinking that he is planning some- 
thing. Now, when he is in the 
drawing room with me, I always 
have the girl stay in the dining 
room with the door open. 

Your 
CHARLOTTE. 


April 22 (fragment). 
So now, dear, you understand, 
don’t you, and you're no longer 
vexed at not having received a let- 


MILITARY SERVICE 


ter for three days? If you only 
knew how unhappy I have been 
these last three days! Oh, for no 
reason, of course. I don’t know 
what it was—the bad weather or 
what—but I cried and cried, and 
I couldn’t make up my mind to 
write to you. 

Come back quickly, dearest. 
We shall still be happy together. 
Write me in your next letter that 
we shall still be as happy together 
as we were before you went away. 

A thousand kisses from your 

CHARLOTTE. 


P. S—I have raised the girl’s 
wages ten francs a month. You 
remember we spoke about doing 
it last month; and she has been 
very good since you left. She’s 
an excellent servant. 


April 27 (fragment). 


4 Another letter from 
your mother. The poor woman 
insists on having you a week to 
herself before she dies, as she 
puts it. Her letter quite touched 
me. I myself have suffered so 
much from your absence that I can 
understand what she must feel at 
not having seen you for so long. 
Do just as you like, dear. If 
your mother died, I should not 
like to have it on my conscience 
that I had kept you from her. 


Yes, 


: you were quite 
Your 


right. friend Simon was 
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not in love with me at all. He 
has even confessed to me that he 


thinks “of getting married. That 
was what made him act so 
strangely. 


May 4 (fragment). 

Besides, I am much 
better than. I was. Now that I 
know that you are with your dear 
mother I am far easier. When 
you were at Brest, and I thought 
of your evenings spent with men 
who might lead you into tempta- 
tion, I imagined a number of 
dreadful things. I was jealous. 
But now you're in the country 
with your mother, I am more 
comfortable. I prefer that you 
should prolong your present visit 
rather than leave me again to see 
net. 

Farewell, loved one. Kiss your 
dear mother for me, and think of 
the little wife who adores you. 

CHARLOTTE. 


P. S—You reproach me for 
not saying any more about your 
friend Simon. Dear me, how in- 
terested you are in our friend Si- 
mon! Well, your friend Simon is 
perfectly well. I see him from 
time to time, but not nearly as 
frequently as formerly. To think 
that at one time I thought he was 
in love with me! How foolish we 
women are! Don’t say anything 
about it to your mother, will you, 
dear? 


CAOF oO 
Harlots and elephants have this in common: they are ridden by 
men, and loved for their lying devotion; they are well beaten about the 
hinder parts, and go from one owner to another. 


MAN and WIFE 


By 
PAUL ELDRIDGE 


E lies outstretched with his 
face to the bedroom door; 
she lies cuddled up, her face to 
the wall. Their backs touch 
slightly at different points. Their 
eyes are closed, and they think. 
He thinks of a woman he knows. 
He made her acquaintance at a 
friend’s house some months before. 
Her very first glance fascinated 
him. He trembled. The hostess 
asked: “Are you chilly? Close the 
window, George!” ‘No, no, don’t 
close it. I feel hot.” “I thought 
I saw you shivering.” He seated 
himself in a corner, and looked 
at her, looked at her until his wife 
nudged him. ‘‘Stop staring, dear. 
It’s not nice.” He met her again 
a week later. This time she smiled 
to him, and looked straight and 
deeply into his eyes. He was on 
the point of dancing. He could 
not remember a time in all his life 
when he had felt giddier, not even 
when he had drunk several bottles 
of champagne at his brother’s wed- 
ding, and laughed and kissed all 
the ladies present. Since then they 
met several times, they talked, they 
looked into each other’s eyes—he 
drinking happiness—she—he could 
not tell—he could not tell yet. He 
had not the courage to tell her 
what he felt in her presence, how 
he longed for her in her absence. 
But he will—he must—and then— 
ah, if he could only clasp her to 
his bosom, tightly, tightly, like an 
iron band,—and kiss her! Un- 
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consciously he embraces _ himself, 
and buries his head into the pillow. 
And after he’ll kiss her, she will 
be his own. The first kiss is al- 
ways difficult. After that, the wo- 
man belongs to the man. Then— 
he’ll take a week off, and go away 
with her, and hide in some hotel— 
and there— He suddenly sees her 
naked. He twists... 

She thinks :—At the musicale last 
night, the violinist looked only at 
her. He played only for her. And 
how he played! His music was 
bouquets of rarest flowers, that he 
threw at her feet. That’s how she 
understood love—a handsome man 
playing music to her and she— 
her eyes half closed, heavy with 
dreams, listening . . . suddenly hot 
lips pressing on hers, biting into 
them—and two arms encircling her 
body, and _ pressing—tightly—tight- 
ly—till swooning—she would still 
feel a hot breath upon her face—a 
gentle embrace. . . . The violinist 
looks once more at her, and 
plays—music which is a bouquet 
of flowers thrown elegantly at her 
feet—and his mouth—what a 
beautiful mouth—is again on hers 
—and his long fingers, seeking her 
body—like electric currents 

She shivers and turns—and her 
husband turns also. They face 
each other now. They embrace 
and kiss. Their bodies mingle. .. . 
A little later, they turn again—he 
facing the bedroom door; she the 
wall. He stretches out his toes; 
she cuddles up. Their bodies touch 
at various points. 

She snores lightly through her 
half opened mouth. He breathes 
qusetlyiaoe 


MR. LUDWIG LEWISOHN COM- 
MITS LITERARY MURDER 


LD, rankling, indignant impressions crowd forward in me as I take 
up my pen to write about Mr. Lewisohn’s latest published book, 
The Case of Mr. Crump. 

To begin with: a May morning in my apartment on Grand Con- 
course some eight years ago: a tall, robust, redheaded woman has knocked 
on my door, and, on being admitted, announces that she has a manv- 
script, the manuscript of a book of poems, which she wants to deliver 
safely into my hands. I ask her to come forward. and she explains that 
her name is Bosworth Crocker, she has written and published some plays, 
but poetry is her real love, and she hopes her efforts will find favor with 
me. I still remember her vigor, her sincerity, and the charming vitality 
of her presence, though I have altogether forgotten what the poems were 
like or what I[ did with them. 

A year later: the scene is my Poetry Book Shop at 49 West Eighth 
Street, and the time is evening. ‘The same woman opens my door, but 
this time she is not alone. She is accompanied by a dark, anemic looking 
little gentleman who inquires for a book about the theatre of a certain 
period. I have not the book on hand, I explain, but if he will be kind 
enough to leave with me his name and address, I will get him a copy 
and send it to him. Here the big woman smiles and interposes. This is 
my husband, she says. Mr. Crocker? I ask. Oh, no; Mr. Lewisohn, 
Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn. Didn’t I know Mr. Lewisohn? Of course I 
knew Mr. Lewisohn. He had not yet published Upstream, but he was 
writing dramatic criticism for the villardized and prostituted Nation. 
The dark little gentleman stirs uneasily the leaves of a book, and I hear 
the woman as she talks. She’s interesting. A funny couple, though! 

Five years more have passed. I am in the office of Two Wor tps, 
and the postman delivers a review copy of a book entitled Creative 
Criticism, by Ludwig Lewisohn. I open the book reluctantly. I have 
read this Mr. Lewisohn and the unpleasant impression has persisted al- 
ways that Mr. Lewisohn really cares very little about the theatre or about 
the books he is describing. Mr. Lewisohn’s constant preoccupation is 
cuddling a hot water bottle about the immortal soul of Mr. Lewisohn, 
and it doesn’t matter a damn to me whether Mr. Lewisohn’s soul is im- 
mortal or not. But my memory of his relationship with such a vital, 
moving woman spurs me on and I read—I read as much as I can. It 
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is the same dismal rubbish over and over again, only that here and 
there are odd references to Goethe. A dead bug in the living shroud 
of Goethe, I comment inwardly and fling his book into a far corner of 
the room. So much for Mr. Lewisohn, I say to myself. 


So that when I read several months ago the announcement that Mr. 
Lewisohn had written a book entitled The Case of Mr. Crump, and that 
it was being privately published in Paris, I was a bit startled and ended 
by chuckling to myself: This poor worm has somewhere, in some lucky 
French sunbeam, crept into sweet clover. I'll bet that in his clumsy way 
he’s written an interesting book. Why not? There is supposed to be 
at least one good book in each of us, why not in Mr. Lewisohn? Never- 
theless, I made no effort to get the book, and I would probably never 
have seen it but for the accident of meeting a New York publisher who 
mentioned to me that he was considering American rights for it. But 
why, I wanted to know, did not his regular publishers issue the book? 
Because, came the astonishing reply, it was understood that the book is 
uncomplimentary to the first Mrs. Lewisohn, and a law suit was possible. 
This instantly decided me, and I ‘sent for the book. 


I read through The Case of Mr. Crump in one sitting, sustained 
not by the author’s style, which is among the most slovenly affected by 
my contemporaries, but by my indignation at what appeared to me one 
of the grossest injustices ever committed in a book. I want to say 
immediately in ‘defence of the first Mrs. Lewisohn, who should not have 
allowed herself to be so lightly cheated out of the privilege of remaining 
Bosworth Crocker, that but for circumstances which are a part of -local 
gossip, I did not in one word of the book recognize a likeness of her. 
On the other hand, nothing is as apparent as the faithfulness and sub- 
conscious shrewdness with which Mr. Lewisohn has portrayed himself in 
Mr. Crump—the meanest, nastiest, shabbiest little prig I have ever met 
in or out of fiction. 

The story of Mr. Crump is a study in simplicity. He was a musi- 
cian very much as Mr. Lewisohn is a writer. Having arrived in the 
big city in the tender twenties of his fateful life, he found it. necessary 
to make friends. One of these was a Mrs. Vilas, a middle-aged, spine- 
less, sentimental woman with three children and a husband who followed 
the ponies. While Mr. Vilas followed the ponies, Mr. Crump followed 
Mrs. Vilas and seduced under circumstances so public that Mr. Vilas 
obtained his divorce from her in a New York court just by asking for 
it—unjustly, Mr. Crump thinks. But you do not begin to have an idea 
what a fine, even instrument is Mr. Crump’s sense of justice till you 
encounter his indignation, a little later in the book, when Mrs. Vilas 
seeks him out in the purity of his parental southern home, and asks that 
he marry her. 


Mr. Crump’s sense of justice is only outdone by his sense of chivalry. 
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As the story develops, Mr. Lewisohn, by dint of ballad-like repetition, 
impresses on the mind of the reader over and over again that he him- 
self, Herbert Crump, is only a shy, eager, soulful youngster interested in 
truth and the advancement of the humanities, his father and mother are 
both angels in human flesh, and so were their parents before them. Mrs. 
Crump, his wife, on the other hand, is selfish, vicious and contemptible, 
her mother was a whore, and her mother’s mother before her. 


Poor Mr. Crump! As he rises higher and higher in the ethereal 
realms of his art Mrs. Crump sinks lower and lower. He learns by odd 
steps to desert the conjugal bed. One night it is to rape a young friend 
or relative of his wife who is visiting them. Another time it is an elderly 
admirer of his art. One wonders all along how he happened to pass up 
a growing and costly stepdaughter. Or was that in one of the para- 
graphs which I skipped? And does Mrs. Crump resent this philandering 
of her young husband to the point of indignantly deserting him? No. 
She continues to let him support her and her children and even has the 
impertinence to ask him for extra money when one of them becomes 
seriously ill. 

It is therefore not at all surprising when, in his progress away from 
the odious conjugal bed, Mr. Crump suddenly finds himself face to face 
with destiny in the form of a younger, prettier and more understanding 
womar. Surely now Mrs. Crump will realize the injustice she has com- 
mitted against him, and permit the young artist to taste of the sweets 
from which she permitted him once to seduce himself—and her. But 
does Mrs. Crump stand aside and let him freely take the heavenly crea- 
ture to his heart? No. More evidence of the baseness of Mrs. Crump’s 
character. She actually objects to her husband’s rendezvous with the 
younger woman. She even puts unpoetic detectives on their trail. The 
situation becomes unbearable. There must be a remedy. Mr. Lewisohn 
finds it, and it is naturally an esthetic one. He hits her over the head 
with a bottle. 

I have identified Mr. Lewisohn with his hero, Mr. Crump, by the 
latter’s meanness and corrupt humanitarianism. The story itself is cer- 
tainly a recital of Mr. Lewisohn’s career as local gossip knows it. But 
I have found another point of contact. Mr. Crump was a Jew. How 
do I know it, since nothing is said about it in the book? By several 
scenes resembling the following: Mrs. Crump has come to her husband 
for money because her daughter is dangerously ill. In refusing her the 
money, Mr. Crump demands to know what he has to do with her chil- 
dren, well or ill. Then, he relates, Mrs. Crump cries out that there 
must have been pawnbrokers in his family, whereat he, Mr. Crump, 
clenched his fist and struck her full in the face with it. Now it is unbe- 
lievable of even Mr. Crump that he would strike a woman merely for 
suggesting that there were pawnbrokers in his family. What she must 
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have done was to call him a damned Jew. If Mr. Lewisohn had had 
the courage to admit this there would have been at least one place in the 
book where I could sympathize with him. 

I have already stated that there is nothing in this book to even hint 
the presence of the personality of the first Mrs. Lewisohn. Yet by the 
arrangement of the incidents of his story, Mr. Lewisohn is causing hun- 
dreds of American readers to believe that the contemptible image of 
Mrs. Crump whom he murders in literary efigy represents her—making 
The Case of Mr. Crump the meanest, the most hideous libel ever per- 
petrated on this continent. I understand that Mr. Lewisohn refrains 
from returning to America for fear of facing his first wife’s inevitable 
libel suit. He will be lucky if a libel suit is all she meets him with. 


SAMUEL ROTH. 


GWA) 


They hide their regions to augment desire and certainly not through 
modesty; they wonderfully dress themselves to attract their lovers, not to 
safeguard the manners of the time. 


GW 


They drink meat soup to sustain the efforts of men, and never be- 
cause they like it. Their skill in painting and each other art serves to set 
off their wit; it is not their distraction. 


CW 


The red of passion is upon their lips, not im their hearts, for those 
are darker; there is a straightness in their encompassing arms, not in 
their nature; they are lifted by the pride of heavy breasts, not of their 
conduct; and it is by conduct that the just discriminate. 


CW 


They pay profound attention to their region, round like a mountain, 
but none to the nobly born whom they have robbed; they are careless in 
walking, not in their plans to make all men ridiculous; they pay great 
care to the exclusiveness of their dressing, with its fine colors, but their 
bodies are common to all men; the drunkenness of Jove is upon their lips, 
not tender affection for the meritorious. 


THE CUP 
AND 
THE LIP 


Byi'GeRe SCOTT 
LADYS STANLEY was an 


orphan when Frank met her. 


She worked in a cigarette and 
sweet shop to which for years 
Frank had given a_ fluctuating 
patronage. One day he _ dis- 


covered a strangely pretty girl be- 
hind the counter, and thereafter 
his patronage became centered on 
this one small shop. Instead of 
fifty, he took a sudden craze for 
making his purchase in driblets of 
tens. As he explained, a married 
pal of his “had a kid that pestered 
him for cigarette cards.” 

Tentatively he made his ap- 
proaches in the time-honored way. 
At first he merely saw Gladys to 
her “digs” in a dreary street off 
Woodhouse Lane. Thus the affair 
progressed to an occasional movie 
show, sometimes it reached ‘“‘stalls”’ 
at the Hippodrome, at rare spas- 
modic moments the evening ended 
with supper at a flashy restaurant. 
And thus through all the familiar 
stages to the final grand consum- 
mation when Gladys and Frank 
were duly pronounced man and 
wife. 

Although his work was in Leeds, 
Frank had no desire to live in 
that bustling and somewhat mere- 
tricious city. He was the son of 
a farmer and the forty minutes’ 
train journey into Leeds provided 


It 1s the old, gray, filthy stream 
of lust pouring passionately, un- 
reasonably into the same frail 
little narrow house. 


a barrier he thought it desirable 
to keep up. So to a village life 
was the city girl gradually attuned. 

As is usual with those who go 
a-wooing in their early twenties 
and who marry in the first de- 
licious flush of matured love, Frank 
Wingfield and his wife, Gladys, 
were both unutterably happy. 
Their happiness was of the ecstatic 
brand. Not at the close of the 
honeymoon was there the faintest 
indication of its waning. Nor yet 
at the end of the first six months. 
They might in truth have been a 
couple of lovers enjoying their 
courting days. 

Not till the coming of the first 
child was there the slightest shadow 
of an altercation. True, during his 
wife’s confinement, Frank found op- 
portunities for raking up the friends 
ef his bachelor days, andy the 
long-deserted club in Leeds again 
saw his occasional presence. Com- 
panions of his youth, who had long 
ago placed his name on the roll 
of the damned, hailed his return 
to the tabooed haunts with baccha- 
nalian glee, and made suggestions 
that for a time brought blushes to 
his cheeks and sent him hurrying 
homeward. 

The coming of that first child 
had been an event looked forward 
to with vast pleasure. Both man 
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and wife, in those early days, were 
confirmed believers in the dreari- 
ness and wickedness of the child- 
less marriage. 

Twelve months passed with 
Gladys’ attentions divided between 
husband and the adored baby-boy. 
And then came the second child. 
And with this infant came to 
Gladys the first seeds of disil- 
lusion. It was at this time that 
shé made surreptitious dips into 
the sex books of Marie Stopes. 

To Frank, after much delibera- 
tion, she suggested, tentatively and 
hesitatingly, the desirability of tak- 
ing certain measures against any 
further family extension, proclaim- 
ing herself a disciple of Malthus, 
all to the intense disgust and horror 
of her husband. 

“What do you think marriage 
is for?” he almost shouted at her. 
‘Don’t you know that children 
keep the home together, keep hus- 
band and wife together?” 

“They're a drag,” she retorted. 
“And we've enough with two, any- 
way.” 

To avoid a quarrel he got up 
and left the house, spending the 
evening at the village inn. 

And so, after his wife’s second 
confinement, Frank found constantly 
expanding reasons for staying in 
the city after office hours. Now 
occupying the position of cashier 
in the engineer’s office which he 
had inauspiciously entered as office 
boy, the increased responsibility 
made well-rehearsed tales of ar- 
rears of important work to make 
up seem eminently satisfactory, 
and he spent four evenings out of 
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six in the city, returning invariably 
on the last train. 

A month after Glady’s rebellious 
and revolutionary suggestion, he 
chanced to discover under a cushion 
a book, the nature of which caused 
him to explode in violent wrath. 
After angrily asking his wife what 
she was doing with dirty trash like 
that, he hurled it into the fire. 

The flare-up that followed was 
their first really serious quarrel. 
Frank’s speech had coarsened con- 
siderably during the past year, and 
although Gladys had not in this 
respect followed suit, gone was the 
deference, the delicacy, the re- 
straint of early married days. 
Her temper, too, was none of the 
sweetest. 

“Do you think I’m going to 
spend my time bearing and rear- 
ing kids while you enjoy yourself 
at the Hippodrome, and the ‘Harp 
and Crown’? she retorted. 

“Fine talk from you, that. You 
know as well as I do children keep 
the home together.” 


“Be hanged to that for a lot of 
rot. I thought so two years ago. 
I know better now. Children keep 
the woman tied up while the man 
is free to spree about. That’s what 
children do. But,” and her voice 
rose, “you can understand plainly 
there'll be no more children in this 
house if I’ve anything to do with 
its 

“You dirty devil, 
mean that?” he flared. 

‘As sure as God Almighty hears 
me, I mean it, Frank Wingfield.” 

“Oh, you do! That’s it, is it?” 
His anger boiled and he spluttered: 


you; you 
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“That’s the game. That’s what 
you’re after with those damned, 
filthy, obscene books. Why you, 
you’re”—he stammered in unholy 
rage—“you’re as bad as a blamed 
harlot.” 


[pe 


It was five years later that I 
took up my residence in the village. 
Mrs. Wingfield then had her third 
baby, and child-bearing, added to 
domestic drudgery, had destroyed 
much of her beauty. She was very 
decidedly not slim, with her breasts 
protruding, thick ankles, coarse 
knuckly hands. I made her 
acquaintance and in time, as she 
came to know me and was con- 
scious of my unspoken sympathy, 
she came to unburden herself to 
me. During our talks I gathered 
the facts I have already related. 
Gladys had long since resigned her- 
self to the humdrum existence of 
a housekeeping wife. Her hus- 
band, too, had settled definitely into 
the rut of a clerk’s life. Devoid 
of the slightest ambition, his ob- 
jects were plainly to keep his job 
and to have as good a time as was 
possible on his limited income. To 
this end he deprived his partner of 
all but the bare necessities of life. 

There were rumors in the vil- 
lage of transitory infidelities, and of 
these the assumption was presuma- 
bly that his trusting and stay-at- 
home wife suspected nothing, but I 
soon got the idea that Mrs. Wing- 
field knew far more than she was 
credited with, and one day I was to 
learn that my _ suspicions were 
sound. 
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It came out suddenly. Apropos 
of nothing, Gladys, looking up 
from her ironing, said: 

“It’s the children, you know. I’d 
have left him long ago but for 
them. I remember in my early mar- 
ried days I used to think the great 
thing was to have children. I’d read 
and heard that keeping the home to- 
gether constituted a bond between 
man and wife. And so they do. But 
I can tell you I wish I’d never had 
one. Children are a drag and that’s 
all there is to it. They keep man 
and wife together right enough, but 
not because they’re a bond of love 
as the story books tell you. No,” 
and her voice rose to a shriek, “‘it’s 
because the woman for the sake of 
the kids puts up with what she 
never would otherwise. And the sel- 
fish brutes of men know it.” 

“But,” I remonstrated, “only two 
years ago you had your third.” 

“Yes, but not with my good wish. 
Since the second came I’ve done 
everything I could. But you can’t 
help a slip sometimes, you know.” 

“All the same, I know you think 
a lot of your children, Mrs. Wing- 
field.” 

“Oh, that’s different. I do. I 
think the world of ’em. But all the 
same I wish to God they'd never 
been born.” Then, after a pause: 
“Oh, it’s all very well talking. But 
most working-class mothers wish 
the same, if they spoke the truth. 
The men are different. They 
haven’t the bother of ’em, and if it 
weren’t for the cost it’s my belief 
they’d like their wives to be sur- 
rounded, like sows with little pigs. 
They think it’s fine for the women 
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to be kept cooped up at home while 
they prance about with painted 
hussies.”” 

“Come, Mrs. Wingfield,” I inter- 
polated, in an effort to restore calm, 
“not quite so bad as that, surely.” 

“Tt is. I know. Frank thinks I 
don’t know anything about his car- 
ryings-on, Well, he’s mistaken. I’ve 
a sister living in Leeds, and more 
than once or twice either she’s seen 
him stop a girl in Commercial 
Street. And what’s more she’s seen 
him go into the ‘Harp and Crown’ 
with a hussy advertising her trade 
on every line of her painted face. 
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But what’s the use! I don’t care. 
I'm past caring. I can’t leave him. 
I’ve just got to go on living with 
him.” 

Soon after I took my leave, sadly 
I must confess. I had grown to 
like this sorrowful, patient, hard- 
working woman, who had lost her 
looks, her ambitions; who had 
shown me the tragedy of her life. 

Only last week I called there, 
and found her within a month of 
yet another accouchement. She told 
me almost tearfully it was none of 
her wanting. As she said, “one can’t 
help a slip occasionally.” 


GWA 
Surely they are like the metre-Jaghanachapala that gracelessly jigs 
along; they pass their lives in an irregular agitation of their region; they 


have not the noble and harmonious grace of the metre Arya. 


They are 


nourished by others, but the signs of passion in their eyes are feigned; 
they are learned in giving their limbs to the first comer, but know not how 


to give their hearts. 


They are unpitying as the ichneumon for the snake, yet smile and 
smile; although they are lamps of love, in the sweetness of the oil, they 


nothing participate. 


They practise the expediency of princes, they studiously avoid, that 
is to say, relation with the penniless; they are like man-eating birds. 

They spy upon all men from their doors, and have varied means of 
action; they seize upon riches; you shall not conquer them. 

Women and bees first coax their victims open, then leech them to 


the dregs. 


What things have power of attraction and a hard exterior? 


men and lodestones. 


Wo- 
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EARLY DAYS 
By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


She was a thoroughly domesticated wife. 

But she was not married long, and had not tired 

Of pretty clothes, with many swishes of ruches. 

One day a friend called, who her home admired 

And asked her what she thought of married life. 

She sighed and said: “Oh, nothing but dishes and douches!” 
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[THE ELEVENTH INSTALMENT] 


By JAMES JOYCE 


What is the age of the soul of 
man? As she hath the virtue of 
the chameleon to change her hue 
at every new approach, to be gay 
with the merry and mournful with 
the downcast, so too is her age 
changeable as her mood. No longer 
is Leopold, as he sits there, 
ruminating, chewing the cud of re- 
miniscence, that staid agent of pub- 
licity and holder of a modest sub- 
stance in the funds. He is young 
Leopold, as in a retrospective ar- 
rangement, a mirror within a mir- 
ror (hey, presto!), he beholdeth 
himself. That young figure of then 
is seen, precociously manly, walking 
vt @ nipping morning from the old 
jvuse in Clambrassil street to the 
high school, his booksatchel on him 
bandolierwise, and in it a goodly 
hunk of wheaten loaf, a mother’s 
thought. Or it is the same figure, 
a year or so gone over, in his first 
hard hat (ah, that was a day!), 
already on the road, a fullfledged 
traveller for the family firm, equip- 
ped with an orderbook, a scented 
handkerchief (not for show only), 
his case of bright trinketware (alas, 
a thing now of the past!), and a 
quiverful of compliant smiles for 
this or that halfwon housewife reck- 
oning it out upon her fingertips or 


for a budding virgin shyly acknow- 
ledging (but the heart? tell me!) 
his studied baisemonins. ‘The scent, 
the smile but more than these, the 
dark eyes and oleaginous address 
brought home at duskfall many a 
commission to the head of the firm 
seated with Jacob’s pipe after like 
labours in the paternal ingle (a 
meal of noodles, you may be sure, 
is aheating), reading through round 
horned spectacles some paper from 
the Europe of a month before. But 
hey, presto, the mirror is breathed 
on and the young knighterrant re- 
cedes, shrivels, to a tiny speck with- 
in the mist. Now he is himself 
paternal and these about him might 
be his sons. Who can say? The 
wise father knows his own child. 
He thinks of a drizzling night in 
Hatch street, hard by the bonded 
storessthere,. thes iirst. 1 ogether 
(she,nis, a.poor, wait, a-childi—of 
shame, yours and mine and of all 
for a bare shilling and her luck- 
penny) together they hear the heavy 
tread of the watch as two raincaped 
shadows pass the new royal univer- 
sity. Bridie! Bridie Kelly! He 
will never forget the name, ever re- 
member the night, first night, the 
bridenight. They are entwined in 
nethermost darkness, the willer with 
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the willed, and in an instant (fiat/) 
light shall flood the world. Did 
heart leap to heart? Nay, fair 
reader. Ina breath ’twas done but 
—hold! Back! It must not be! 
In terror the poor girl flees away 
through the murk. She is the bride 
of darkness, a daughter of night. 
She dare not bear the sunnygolden 
babe of day. No, Leopold! Name 
and memory solace thee not. _ That 
youthful illusion of thy strength was 
taken from thee and in vain. No 
son of thy loins is by thee. There 
is none now to be for Leopold, what 
Leopold was for Rudolph. 

The voice blend and fuse in 
clouded silence: silence that is the 
infinite of space: and swiftly, silent- 
ly the soul is wafted over regions 
of cycles of generations that have 
lived. A region where grey twilight 
ever descends, never falls on 
wide sagegreen pasturefields, shed- 
ding her dusk, scattering a perennial 
dew of stars. She follows her 
mother with ungainly steps, a mare 
leading her fillyfoal. Twilight phan- 
toms are they yet moulded in pro- 
phetic grace of structure, slim shape- 
ly haunches, a supple tendonous 
neck, the meek apprehensive skull. 
They fade, sad phantoms: all is 
gone. Agendath is a waste land, a 
home of screechowls and the sand- 
blind upupa. Netaim, the golden, 
is more. And on the highway of 
the clouds they come, muttering 
thunder of rebellion, the ghosts of 
beasts. Huuh! Hark! Muuh! Par- 
allax stalks behind and goads them, 
the lancinating lightnings of whose 
brow are scorpions. Elk and yak, 
the bulls of Bashan and of Babylon, 
mammoth and mastodon, they come 
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trooping to the sunken sea, Lacus 
Mortis. Ominous, revengeful zo- 
diacal host! They moan, passing 
upon the clouds, horned and capri- 
corned, the trumpeted with the 
tusked, lionmaned the giantantlered, 
snouter and crawler, rodent, ru- 
minant and pachyderm, all their 
moving moaning multitude, murder- 
ers of the sun. 

Onward to the dead sea they 
tramp to drink, unslaked and with 
horrible gulpings, the salt somnolent 
inexhaustible flood. And the equine 
portent grows again, magnified in 
the deserted heavens, nay to heaven’s 
own magnitude till it looms, vast, 
over the house of Virgo. And, lo, 
wonder of metempsychosis, it is she, 
the everlasting bride, harbinger of 
the daystar, the bride, ever virgin. 
It is she, Martha, thou lost one, 
Millicent, the young, the dear, the 
radiant. How serene does she now 
arise, a queen among the Pleiades, 
in the penultimate antelucan hour, 
shod in sandals of bright gold, coif- 
ed with a veil of what do you call 
it gossamer! It floats, it flows about 
her starborn flesh and loose it 
streams emerald, sapphire, mauve 
and heliotrope, sustained on cur- 
rents of cold interstellar wind, wind- 
ing, coiling, simply swirling, writh- 
ing in the skies a mysterious writing 
till after a myriad metamorphoses 
of symbol, it blazes, Alpha, a ruby 
and triangled sign upon the fore- 
head of Taurus. 

Francis was reminding Stephen 
of years before when they had been 
at school together in Conmee’s time. 
He asked about Glaucon, Alcibiades, 
Pisistratus. Where were they now? 
Neither knew. You have spoken 
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of the past and its phantoms, 
Stephen said. Why think of them? 
If I call them into life across the 
waters of Lethe will not the poor 
ghosts troop to my call? Who sup- 
poses it? I, Bous Stephanoumenos, 
bullockbefriending bard, am lord 
and giver of their life. He en- 
circled his gadding hair with a cor- 
onal of vineleaves, smiling at Vin- 
cent. That answer and those leaves, 
Vincent said to him, will adorn you 
more fitly when something more, 
and greatly more, than a capful of 
light odes can call your genius 
father. All who wish you well hope 
this for you. All desire to see you 
bring forth the work you meditate. 
I heartily wish you may not fail 
them. O no, Vincent, Lenehan said, 
laying a hand on the shoulder near 
him, have no fear. He could not 
leave his mother an orphan. The 
young man’s face grew dark. All 
could see how hard it was for him 
to be reminded of his promise and 
of his recent loss. He would have 
withdrawn from the feast had not 
the noise of voices allayed the 
smart. Madden had lost five drach- 
mas on Sceptre for a whim of the 
rider's name: Lenehan as much 
more. He told them of, the race. 
The flag fell and, huh, off, scam- 
per, the mare ran out freshly with 
O. Madden up. She was leading 
the field: all hearts were beating. 
Even Phyllis could not contain her- 
self. She waved her scarf and 
cried: Huzzah! Sceptre wins! But 
in the straight on the run home 
when all were in close order the 
dark horse Throwaway drew level, 
reached, cutstripped her. All was 
lost now. Phyllis was silent: her 
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eyes were sad anemones. Juno, she 
cried, Iam undone. But her lover 
consoled her and brought her a 
bright casket of gold in which lay 
some oval sugarplums which she 
partook. A tear fell: one only. 
A: whacking fine whip, said Lene- 
han, is W. Lane. Four winners yes- 
terday and three today. What rider 
is like him? Mount him on the 
camel or the boisterous buffalo the 
victory in a hack canter is still his. 
But let us bear it as was the ancient 
wont. Mercy on the luckless! Poor 
Sceptre! he said with a light sigh. 
She is not the filly that she was. 
Never, by this hand, shall we be- 
hold such another. By gad, sir, a 
queen of them. Do you remember 
her, Vincent? I wish you could 
have seen my queen today, Vincent 
said, how young she was and radi- 
ant (Lalage were scarce fair beside 
her) in her yellow shoes and frock 
of muslin, I do not know the right 
name of it. The chestnuts that 
shaded us were in bloom: the air 
drooped with their per uasive odour 
and with pollen floati: g by us. In 
the sunny patches one might easily 
have cooked on a sto-:e a batch of 
those buns with Corinth fruit in 
them that Periplepomenos sells in 
his booth near the bridge. But she 
had nought for her teeth but the 
arm with which I held her and in 
that she nibbled n ischievously when 
I pressed too close. A week ago 
she lay ill, four days on the couch, 
but today she was free, blithe, 
mocked at peril. She is more tak- 
ing then. Her posies too! Mad 
romp that it is, she had pulled her 
fill as we reclined together. And 
in your ear, my friend, you will not 
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think who met us as we left the 
field. Conmee himself! He was 
walking by the hedge, reading, I 
thing a brevier book with, I doubt 
not, a witty letter in it from Glycera 
or Chole to keep the page. ‘The 
sweet creature turned all colours in 
her confusion, feigning to reprove a 
slight disorder in her dress: a slip 
of underwood clung there for the 
very trees adore her. When Con- 
mee had passed she glanced at her 
lovely echo in the little mirror she 
carries. But he had been kind. In 
going by he had blessed us. The 
gods too are ever kind, Lenehan 
said. If I had poor luck with 
Bass’s mare perhaps this draught of 


his may serve me more propensely. 


He was laying his hand upon a wine- 
jar: Malachi saw it and withheld 
his act, pointing to the stranger and 
to the scarlet label. Warily, Ma- 
lachi whispered, preserve a druid 
silence. His soul is far away. It 
is as painful perhaps to be awaken- 
ed from a vision as to be born. Any 
object, intensely regarded, may be a 
gate of access to the incorruptible 
eon of the gods. Do you not think 
it, Stephen? Theosophos told me 
so, Stephen answered, whom in a 
previous existence Egyptian priests 
initiated into the mysteries of kar- 
mic law. The lords of the moon, 
Theosophos told me, an orangefiery 
shipload from planet Alpha of the 
lunar chain would not assume the 
etheric double and these were there- 
fore incarnated by the rubycoloured 
egos from the second constellation. 
However, as a matter of fact 
though, the preposterous surmise 
about him being in some description 
of a doldrums or other or mesmer- 
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ised which was entirely due to a 
misconception of the  shallowest 
character, was not the case at all. 
The individual whose visual organs 
while the above was going on, were 
at this juncture commencing to ex- 
hibit symptoms of animation, was 
as astute if not astuter than any 
man living and anybody that con- 
jectured the contrary would have 
found themselves pretty speedily in 
the wrong shop. During the past 
four minutes or thereabouts he had 
been staring hard at a certain 
amount of number one Bass bottled 
by Messrs. Bass and Co. at Burton- 
on-Trent which happened to be sit- 
uated amongst a lot of others right 
opposite to where he was and which 
was certainly calculated to attract 
anyone’s remark on account of its 
scarlet appearance. He was simply 
and solely, as it subsequently tran- 
spired for reasons best known to 
himself, which put quite an aito- 
gether different complexion on the 
proceedings, after the moment be- 
fore’s observations about boyhood 
days and the turf, recollecting two 
or three private transactions of his 
own which the other two were as 
mutually innocent of as the babe un- 
born. Eventually, however, both 
their eyes met and, as soon as it 
began to dawn on him that the 
other was endeavouring to help him- 
self to the thing, he involuntarily 
determined to help him himself and 
so he accordingly took hold of the 
mediumsized glass recipient which 
contained the fluid sought after and 
made a capacious hole in it by pour- 
ing a lot of it out with, also at the 
same time, however, a considerable 
degree of attentiveness in order not 
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to upset any of the beer that was 
in it about the place. 

The debate which ensued was in 
its scope and progress an epitome 
of the course of life. Neither place 
nor council was lacking in dignity. 
The debaters were the keenest in 
the land, the theme they were en- 
gaged on the loftiest and most vital. 
The high hall of Horne’s house had 
never beheld an assembly so repre- 
sentative and so varied nor had the 
old rafters of that establishment 
ever listened to a language so ency- 
clopedic. A gallant scene in truth 
it made. Crotthers was there at 
the foot of the table in his striking 
Highland garb, his face glowing 
from the briny airs of the Mull of 
Galloway. ‘There too, opposite to 
him was Lynch whose countenance 
bore already the stigmata of early 
depravity and premature wisdom. 
Next the Scotsman was the place as- 
signed to Costello, the eccentric, 
while at his side was seated in stolid 
repose the squat form of Madden. 
The chair of the resident indeed 
stood vacant before the hearth but 
on either flank of it the figure of 
Bannon in explorer’s kit of tweed 
shorts and salted cowhide brogues 
contrasted sharply with the primrose 
legance and townbred manners of 
Malachi Roland St. John Mulligan. 
Lastly at the head of the board was 
the young poet who found a refuge 
from his labours of pedagogy and 
vivial atmosphere of Socratic dis- 
metaphysical inquisition in the con- 
cussion, while to right and left of 
him were accommodated the flip- 
pant prognosticator, fresh from the 
hippodrome, and that vigilant wan- 
derer, soiled by the dust of travel 
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and combat and stained by the mire 
of an indelible dishonour, but from 
whose steadfast and constant heart 
no lure or peril or threat or de- 
gradation could ever efface the 
image of that voluptuous loveliness 
which the inspired pencil of Lafay- 
ette has limned for ages yet to 
come. 

It had better be stated here and 
now at the outset that the perverted 
transcendentalism to which Mr. S. 
Dedalus’ (Div. Scep.) contentions 
would appear to prove him pretty 
badly addicted runs directly counter 
to accepted scientific methods. Sci- 
ence, it cannot be too often re- 
peated, deals with tangible pheno- 
mena. The man of science like the 
man in the street has to face hard- 
headed facts that cannot be blinked 
and explain them as best he can. 
There may be, it is true, some ques- 
tions which science cannot answer— 
at present—such as the first problem 
submitted by Mr. L. Bloom (Pubb. 
Cany. ) regarding the future deter- 
mination of sex. Must we accept 
the view of Empedocles of Trin- 
acria that the right ovary (the post- 
menstrual period, assert others) is 
responsible for the birth of males or 
are the too long neglected sperma- 
tozoa or nemasperms the differentia- 
ting factors or is it, as most em- 
bryologists incline to opine, such as 
Culpepper, Spallanzani, Blumenbach, 
Lusk, Hertwig, Leopold and Va- 
lenti, a mixture of both. This would 
be tantamount to a cooperation 
(one of nature’s favorite devices) 
between the nisus formativus of the 
nemasperm on the one hand and on 
the other a happily chosen position, 
succubitus felix, of the passive ele- 
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ment. The other problem raised by 
the same inquirer is scarcely less 
vital: infant mortality. It is inter- 
esting because, as he pertinently re- 
marks, we are all born in the same 
way but all die in different ways. 
Mr. M. Mulligan (Hyg. et Eug. 
Doc.) blames the sanitary condi- 
tions in which our greylunged citi- 
zens contract adenoids, pulmonary 
complaints, etc., by inhaling the bac- 
teria which lurk in dust. These 
factors, he alleges, and the revolt- 
ing spectacles offered by our streets, 
hideous publicity posters, religious 
ministers of all denominations, mu- 
tilated soldiers and sailors, exposed 
scorbutic cardrivers, the suspended 
carcases of dead animals, paranoic 
bachelors and unfructified duennas 
—these, he said, were accountable 
for any and every fallingoff in the 
calibre of the race. Kalipedia, he 
prophesied, would soon be generally 
adopted and all the graces of life, 
genuinely good music, agreeable lit- 
erature, light philosophy, instructive 
pictures, plastercast reproductions 
of the classical statues such as 
Venus and Apollo, artistic coloured 
photographs of prize babies, all 
these little attentions would enable 
ladies who were in a particular con- 
dition to pass the _ intervening 
months in a most enjoyable manner. 
Mr. J. Crotthers (Disc. Bacc.) at- 
tributes some of these demises to 
abdominal trauma in the case of 
women workers subjected to heavy 
labours in the workshop and to 
martial discipline in the home but 
by far the vast majority to neglect, 
private or official, culminating in the 
exposure of newborn infants, the 
practice of criminal abortion or in 
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the atrocious crime of infanticide. 
Although the former (we are think- 
ing of neglect) is undoubtedly only 
too true the case he cites of nurses 
forgetting to count the sponges in 
the peritoneal cavity is too rare to 
be normative. In fact when one 
comes to look into it the wonder is 
that so many pregnancies and de- 
liveries go off so well as they do, 
all things considered and in spite of 
our human shortcomings which often 
balk Nature in her intentions. An 
ingenious suggestion is that thrown 
out by Mr. V. Lynch (Bacc. Arith.) 
that both natality and mortality, as 
well as all other phenomena of 
evolution, tidal movements, lunar 
phases, blood temperatures, diseases 
in general, everything, in fine, in 
nature’s vast workshop from the 
extinction of some remote sun to 
the blossoming of one of the count- 
less flowers which beautify our pub- 
lic parks is subject to a law of num- 
eration as yet unascertained. Still 
the plain straightforward question 
why a child of normally healthy 
parents and seemingly a_ healthy 
child and properly looked after suc- 
cumbs unaccountably in early child- 
hood (though other children of the 
same marriage do not) must cer- 
tainly in the poet’s words, give us 
pause. Nature, we may rest as- 
sured, has her own good and cogent 
reasons for whatever she does and 
in all probability such deaths are 
due to some law of anticipation by 
which organisms in which morbose 
germs have taken up their residence 
(modern science has conclusively 
shown that only the plasmic sub- 
stance can be said to be immortal) 
tend to disappear at an increasingly 
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earlier stage of development, an ar- 
rangement, which though productive 
of pain to some of our feelings 
(notably the maternal) is neverthe- 
less, some of us think, in the long 
run beneficial to the race in general 
in securing thereby the survival of 
the fittest. Mr. S. Dedalus’ (Div. 
Scep.) remark (or should it be 
called an interruption?) that an 
omnivorous being which can mas- 
ticate, deglute, digest and apparently 
pass through the ordinary channel 
with pluterperfect imperturbability 
such multifarious aliments as 
cancerous females emaciated by 
parturition, corpulent professional 
gentlemen, not to speak of jaundic- 
ed politicians and chlorotic nuns 
might possibly find gastric relief in 
an innocent collation of staggering 
bob, reveals as nought else could 
and in a very unsavoury light the 
tendency above alluded to. For the 
enlightenment of those who are not 
so intimately acquainted with the 
minutiae of the municipal abattoir 
as this morbidminded esthete and 
embryo philosopher who for all his 
overweening bumptiousness in things 
scientific can scarcely distinguish an 
acid from an alkali prides himself 
on being, it should perhaps be 
stated that staggering bob in the 
vile parlance of our lower class 
licensed victuallers signifies the cook- 
able and eatable flesh of a calf new- 
ly dropped from its mother. In a 
recent public controversy with Mr. 
L. Bloom (Pubb. Canv.) which 
took place in the commons’ hall of 
the National Maternity Hospital, 
29, 30 and 31 Hholles street, of 
which, as is well known, Dr. A. 


Horne (Lic. in Midw., F. K. Q. 
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C. P. I.) is the able and popular 
master, he is reported by eyewit- 
nesses as having stated that once a 
woman has let the cat into the bag 
(an esthetic allusion, presumably, to 
one of the most complicated and 
marvellous of all nature’s processes, 
the act of sexual congress) she must 
let it out again or give it life, as 
he phrased it, to save her own. At 
the risk of her own was the telling 
rejoinder of his interlocutor none 
the less effective for the moderate 
and measured tone in which it was 
delivered. 

Meanwhile the skill and patience 
of the physician had brought about 
a happy accouchement. It had been 
a very weary while both for 
patient and doctor. All that sui- 
gical skill could do was done and 
the brave woman had manfully 
helped. She had. She had fought 
the good fight and now she was 
very, very happy. Those who have 
passed on, who have gone before, 
are happy too as they gaze down 
and smile upon the touching scene. 
Reverently look at her as she re- 
clines there with the motherlight in 
her eyes, that longing hunger for 
baby fingers (a pretty sight it is to 
see), in the first bloom of her new 


motherhood, breathing a_ silent 
prayer of thanksgiving to One 
above, the Universal Husband. 


And as her loving eyes behold her 
babe she wishes only one blessing 
more, to have her dear Doady there 
with her to share her joy, to lay in 
his arms that mite of God’s clay, 
the fruit of their lawful embraces. 
He is older now (you and I may 
whisper it) and a trifle stooped in 
the shoulders yet in the whirligig 
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of years a grave dignity has come 
to the conscientious second account- 
ant of the Ulster bank. College 
Green branch. O Doady, loved one 
of old, faithful lifemate now, it may 
never be again, that faroff time of 
the roses! With the old shake of 
her pretty head she recalls those 
days. God, how beautiful now across 
the mist of years! But their chil- 
dren are grouped in her imagination 
about the bedside, hers and _ his, 
Charley, Mary, Alice, Frederick, Al- 
bert (if he had lived), Mamy, 
Budgy (Victoria Frances), Tom, 
Violet, Constance, Louisa, darling 
little Bobsy (called after our fam- 
ous hero of the South African war, 
lord Bobs of Waterford and Can- 
dahar) and now this last pledge of 
their union, a Purefoy if ever there 
was one, with the true Purefoy 
nose. Young hopeful will be chris- 
tened Mortimer Edward after the 
influential third cousin of Mr. Pure- 
foy in the Treasury Remembranc- 
er’s office, Dublin Castle. And so 
time wags on: but father Cronion 
has dealt lightly here. No, let no 
sigh break from that bosom, dear 
gentle Mina. And Doady, knock 
the ashes from your pipe; the sea- 
soned briar you still fancy when the 
curfew rings for you (may it be the 
distant day!) and dout the light 
whereby you read in the Sacred 
Book for the oil too has run low 
and so with a tranquil heart to bed, 
to rest. He knows and will call in 
His own good time. You too have 
fought the good fight and played 
loyally your man’s part. Sir, to you 
my hand. Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant! 

There are sins or (let us call 
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them as the world call them) evil 
memories which are hidden away by 
man in the darkest places of the 
heart but they abide there and wait. 
He may suffer their memory or 
grow dim, let them be as though 
they had not been and all but per- 
suade himself that they were not 
or at least were otherwise. Yet a 
chance word will call them forth 
suddenly and they will rise up to 
confront him in the most various 
circumstances, a vision or a dream, 
or while timbrel and harp soothe 
his senses or amid the cool silver 
tranquillity of the evening or at the 
feast at midnight when he is now 
filled with wine. Not to insult over 
him will the vision come as over one 
that lies of all them after, cock- 
erel, jackanapes, welsher, pilldoctor, 
punctual Bloom at heels with a uni- 
versal grabbing at headgear, ash- 
plants, bilbos, Panama hats and 
scabbards, Zermatt alpenstocks and 
what not. A dedale of lusty youth, 
noble every student there. Nurse 
Callan taken aback in the hallway 
cannot stay them nor smiling sur- 
geon coming downstairs with news 
of placentation ended, a full pound 
if a milligramme. They hark him 
on. The door! It is open? Ha! 
They are out tumultuously, off for 
a minute’s race, all bravely legging 
it, Burke’s of Denzille and Holles 
their ulterior goal. Dixon follows, 
giving them sharp language but raps 
out an oath, he too, and on. Bloom 
stays with nurse a thought to send 
a kind word to happy mother and 
nurseling up there. Doctor Diet 
and Doctor Quiet. Looks she too 
not other now? Ward of watching 
in Horne’s house has told its tale in 
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that washedout pallor. Then all 
being gone, a glance of motherwit 
helping, he whispers close in going: 
Madam, when come the storkbird 
for thee? 

The air without is impregnated 
with raindew moisture, life essence 
celestial, glistening on Dublin stone 
there under starshiny coelum. God’s 
air, the Allfather’s air, scintillant 
circumambient cessile air. Breathe 
it deep into thee. By heaven, Theo- 
dore Purefoy, thou hast done a 
doughty deed and no botch! ‘Thou 
art, | vow, the remarkablest pro- 
genitor barring none in this chaffer- 
ing allincluding most farraginous 
chronicle. Astounding! In her lay 
a Godframed Godgiven performed 
possibility which thou hast fructified 
with thy modicum of man’s work. 
Cleave to her! Serve! ‘Toil on, 
labour like a very bandog and let 
scholarment and all Malthusiasts go 
hang. ‘Thou art all their daddies, 
Theodore. Art drooping under thy 
load, bemoiled with butcher’s bills 
at home and ingots (not thine!) in 
the countinghouse? Head up! For 
every newbegotten thou shalt gather 
thy homer or ripe wheat. See, thy 
fleece is drenched. Dost envy Dar- 
by Dullman there with his Joan? 
A canting jay and a rheumeyed cur- 
dog is all their progeny. Pshaw, I 
tell thee! He is a mule, a dead 
gasteropod, without vim or stamina, 
not worth a cracked kreutzer. Co- 
pulation without population! No, 
say I! NHlerod’s slaughter of the 
innocents were the truer name. 
Vegetables, forsooth, and sterile co- 
habitation! Give her beefsteaks, 
red, raw, bleeding! She is a hoary 
pandemonium of ills, enlarged 
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glands, mumps, quinsy, bunions, 
hayfever, bedsores, ringworm, float- 
ing kidney, Derbyshire neck, warts, 
bilious attacks, gallstones, cold feet, 
varicose veins. A truce to threnes 
and trentals and jeremies and all 
such congenital defunctive music. 
Twenty years of it, regret them not. 
With thee it was not as with many 
that will and would and wait and 
never do. ‘Thou sawest thy Amer- 
ica, thy lifetask, under her wrath, 
not for vengeance to cut him off 
from the living but shrouded in the 
piteous vesture of the past, silent, 
remote, reproachful. 

The stranger still regarded on 
the face before him a slow reces- 
sion of that false calm there, im- 
posed, as it seemed, by habit or 
some studied trick, upon words so 
embittered as to accuse in their 
speaker an unhealthiness, a flair, for 
the cruder things of life. A scene 
disengages itself in the observer’s 
memory, evoked, it would seem, by 
a word of so natural a homeliness 
as if those days were really present 
there (as some thought) with their 
immediate pleasures. A shaven 
space of lawn one soft May even- 
ing, the wellremembered grove of 
lilacs at Roundtown, purple and 
white, fragrant slender spectators 
of the game but with much real in- 
terest in the pellets as they run 
slowly forward over the sward or 
collide and stop, one by its fellow, 
with a brief alert shock. And yon- 
der about that grey urn where the 
water moves at times in thoughtful 
irrigation you saw another as fra- 
grant sisterhood, Floey, Atty, Tiny 
and their darker friend with I know 
not what of arresting in her pose 
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then, Our Lady of the Cherries, a 
comely brace of them pendent from 
an ear, bringing out the foreign 
warmth of the skin so daintily 
against the cool ardent fruit. A 
lad of four or five in linseywoolsey 
(blossomtime but there will be cheer 
in the kindly hearth when ere long 
the bowls are gathered and hutch- 
ed) is standing on the urn secured 
by that circle of girlish fond hands. 
He frowns a little just as this young 
man does now with a perhaps too 
conscious enjoyment of danger but 
must needs glance at whiles towards 
where his mother watches from the 
piazzetta giving upon the flower- 


garden with a faint shadow of re-. 


moteness or of reproach (alles ver- 
gangliche) in her glad look. 

Mark this farther and remember. 
The end comes suddenly. Enter 
that antechamber of birth where the 
studious are assembled and note 
their faces. Nothing, as it seems, 
there of rash or violent. Quietude 
of custody rather, befitting their 
station in that house, the vigilant 
watch of shepherds and of angels 
about a crib in Bethlehem of Juda 
long ago. But as before the light- 
ning the serried stormclouds, heavy 
with preponderant excess of mois- 
ture, in swollen masses turgidly dis- 
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tended, compass earth and sky in 
one vast slumber, impending above 
parched field and drowsy oxen and 
blighted growth of shrub and ver- 
dure till in an instant a flash rives 
their centres and with the reverbera- 
tion of the thunder the cloudburst 
pours its torrents, so and not other- 
wise was the transformation, violent 
and instantaneous, upon the utter- 
ance of the Word. 

Burke’s! Outflings my lord Ste- 
phen, giving the cry, and a tag and 
bobtail and didst charge to cover 
like the transpontine bison. How 
saith Zarathusthra? Dein Kub 
Truebsal melkest Du. Nun trinkst 
Du die suesse Milch des Eters. 


See! It displodes for thee in 
abundance. Drink, man, an udder- 
ful! Mother’s milk, Purefoy, the 


milk of human kin, milk too of 
those burgeoning stars overhead, 
rutilant in thin- rainvapour, punch 
milk, such as those rioters will quaff 
in their guzzlingden, milk of mad- 
ness, the honeymilk of Canaan’s 
land. Thy cow’s dung was tough, 
what? Ay, but her milk is hot and 
sweet and fattening. No dollop this 
but thick rich bonnyclaber. To her, 
old patriarch! Pap! Pertdeam Par- 
tulam et Pertundam nunc est biben- 
dum! 


[To BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NuMBER] 
CWDS 
They are full of ardour even for boys; they urge themselves to ex- 


plosions of passion for old men; even for those who have lost all virile 
force they have kind looks; even for those of chronic illness they re- 


serve desire. 
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Love covers them with drops of sweat, but to his sweetness they are 
strangers still; they tremble like leaves because of passion, but their hearts 


are hard as diamond. 


CHRONICLES AND SUNDRY 
THINGS 


Purr Purr Pulitzer 
By GEORGE WHITSETT 


ITTLE did we know or-care as 

we sat in the Gaiety on an 
apocalyptic afternoon, tears falling, 
that In Abraham’s Bosom was to be 
the Pulitzer prize winner. Had we 
not come there for another purpose, 
and were we not enveloped in a haze 
of bleak and poignant abstraction? 
Rarely being able to find what we 
most want—something subtle and 
mystical that does not seek to teach 
us—we go about to find that only 
other that is to our taste, the tene- 
brous and troublous, tramping here 
and there for it, often down town 
in the dusty little experimental 
places. 

If we came here looking for 
trouble, we found it. For as you 
know pity and despair duel in Abra- 
ham’s bosom for his Mulatto soul, 
losing to the insolent guns of the 
lynchers. Blood is whipped from his 
back by the tolerant and acknowl- 
edged father, the plantation owner; 
Abraham’s little school is ruined by 
the Negroes themselves; his own 
baby boy, instructed in the role of 
emancipator, grows up to steal and 
help destroy his wistful, frustrated 
parent; and finally, just before the 
lynching, Abraham chokes to death 
the insolent weakling, his white half 
brother. Tears, betrayal and death 
for any Negro, as for any of us, who 
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seeks to rise in an unwonted and im- 
proper way! ‘The woe is spread so 
magically that we seem to be kin to 
this person under his miserable black 
skin. 

But, did not a stocky lady in thick 
lenses lean forward and ask us that 
question that should never be asked, 
for fear of seeking to devise and in- 
vent a standard: “Is it art?” Fortu- 
nately here it is possible for good 
reason to refuse an answer. In Amer- 
ica the Negro is the strongest deter- 
minant that could be introduced into 
a play. The impulse aroused either 
for or against him by his presence is 
stronger than that of murder, sex or 
love. Far stronger than the delicate, 
fugitive impulse of art. This roar- 
ing, poisonous, odorous, supersti- 
tious, hypocritous voice of race re- 
duces all others to inaudible and un- 
uttered whispers. So it is that we 
need not answer her question. 

As for Pulitzer and other prizes, 
is it not possible that in their incep- 
tion they are unconsciously intended 
more as an honor to those who give 
than to those who receive? It pleases 
me to remind you of this philosophi- 
cal aspect of them. Are they not 
perhaps memorial shafts erected to 
the honor of some deserving person 
more honorable than the artists 
themselves? It would possibly be 
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vulgar to suggest that no one goes to 
the cemetery any more, but that the 
campus, is being covered with me- 
morial buildings in which the profes- 
sors are poorly paid, that the cata- 
logue is being filled with memorial 
scholarships, and that the papers are 
full of the announcements of prizes. 
I remember standing before a me- 
morial library building at noon wait- 
ing for it to open. All of the fund 
must have been spent for structure, 
dedicatory plaque and maintenance, 
for the books were dismal old debris 
gathered out from the proferred dis- 
cards and dumpings of the indigent 
and illiterate rich. Subscription sets 
and church histories! Is this push- 
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ing analogy too far? It doubtless is, 
because many of the modern prizes 
signify substantial cash rewards and 
are set up by magazines and publish- 
ers. It may seem to you that these 
last are designed to advertise the liv- 
ing rather than the dead. 

At any rate, they give the writer a 
sense of expectancy and caution. He 
may be made famous at any moment 
by the amused and conscientious ac- 
tion of a jury, just as any golfer may 
make a hole in one and be given gin- 
gerale, a turf knife and a certificate. 
It is true that the Gadfly refused his 
prize last year, which was proper if 
he felt it more desirable or advan- 
tageous to do so. 


ON THE BY-WAYS OF BROADWAY 


By GEORGE L. WATSON 


Pinwheel, at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse. 


ERTAIN tendencies of the 

modern theatre have been, it 
seems to me, either neglected or too 
quickly dismissed, tendencies which 
aim for an increased vitality, which 
are trying to introduce new elements 
into a theatrical routine that, lacking 
spontaneity, has frequently relaxed 
into a lethargic monotone of repeti- 
tion and dreariness. Important 
critics of the drama are prone to 
ridicule these beginning struggles, 
thereby revealing an unwillingness 
or an inability to determine the mo- 
tives of the few playwrights whose 
work is expressionistic, and compli- 
cating the problem by their indiffer- 
ence when it is to them the experi- 


menter turns for instruction. These 
plays are usually described as rather 
crazy, disjointed, incomprehensible 
impressions of something unknown; 
the purpose, we are told, is to be 
merely different. I believe a little 
study, however, will show traces of 
sounder origins, coming, in particu- 
lar, from the Elizabethan theatre 
where can be discerned similar meth- 
ods of appeal, a like technique and 
style. The barriers of the separated 
parts, audience and stage, the limita- 
tions of rules and regulations so firm- 
ly established, are strongly felt by 
these younger men. It is an attempt 
to destroy the interferences with gen- 
une contact, to bring closer the ele- 
ments of an understanding in the 
theatre, that has driven them to such 
pronounced and occasionally incoher- 
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ent extremes. They are ceaselessly 
calling to the watchers with the vivid- 
ness and animation of their pictures. 


The latest production at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse is an ex- 
ample: it contains features that are 
positively brilliant and thrilling in 
their theatrical construction and 
which combine to form a play of 
great interest. It is called PIN- 
WHEEL to imply an interpretation 
of New York through the mental 
vision of a stenographer. Through- 
out the author has remained faithful 
to this promise. Each succeeding 
scene enlarges and develops a steady, 
imaginative conception of the chaotic 
thythms of the city. One sces a 
small soul surrendering naturally to 
waves of hunger and desire but 
emerging at last with an experi- 
enced, precise attitude, ready and 
eager to attack the future. Repre- 
senting the human undercurrents that 
belong even to the steel of the sub- 
way. The treatment of the play has 
been unusual and appropriate, con- 
stantly emphasizing points which 
from the text alone would pass un- 
noticed. Here you observe the inter- 
dependence, in these new methods, 
of the literary and theatrical qualli- 
ties. The relation of life and en- 
vironment is uppermost in PIN- 
WHEEL: rush and noise commu- 
nicate themselves to the players, urg- 
ing them to thoughtless decision, im- 
pulse, to something joyously youth- 
ful, redolent of courage and vigor. 
The essential meaning of jazz, sensu- 
ously beating and ever more insist- 
ent, is utilized in a picture of Coney 
Island where the boy and girl are 
brought together in a swift emotion 
by the swirling excitement around 
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them. Again, in a cabaret scene, the 
effect of bodies moving in unison ac- 
cording to mechanical design is pow- 
erful in outlining the night-club at- 
mosphere, its exclusive attention to 
the passionate feelings, response in 
a war dance of groups swayed by 
common wishes, upholding orna- 
ments to decorate the body. This 
play speaks loudly of vital parts of 
our lives. It touches upon our weak- 
nesses. Best of all, it ends filled with 
an ambitious hope that the fight for 
emancipation from false ideals will 
be, not alone victorious, but promis- 
ing a fulfilment of our immense en- 
ergy and strength. 


The Road to Rome, at the Playhouse 
THE ROAD TO ROME is 


chiefly important as a vehicle for 
Miss Jane Cowl, providing her with 
material whose superficial aspect is 
pleasing enough, but whose shallow- 
ness is soon detected. One comes to 
regret that her great capability must 
be so entirely wasted upon this mas- 
querade strayed into enforced seri- 
ousness. Its satisfaction to be just 
commonplace and clever lowers it to 
the level of mediocre plays dealing 
with the tiresome concerns of people 
immersed in the bathos of their daily 
existence. Its amusement for them 
is the relief it affords in witnessing 
the sham funmaking and small cour- 
age in which they would like them- 
selves to indulge. This comedy, 
simulating an air of antiquity, wears 
a mock heroic face that is sadly 
flatulent because of its obstinate, de- 
termined modernism. Opening is the 
typical matrimonial broadside in 
which a wife wearily endures the 
boasting of her braggadocio hus- 
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band. In due time a glamorous fig- 
ure invades the scene; on this oc- 
casion, rather ludicrously, he is in the 
guise of Hannibal. Miss Cowl, as 
the bored wife, attracted by his de- 
scription and reputation, sets out at 
the risk of her life, although we are, 
1 suspect, never very convinced of 
the danger of the exploit, to en- 
counter him alone, and their meeting 
occurs with considerable trumpeting 
and fanfares. The rest of the play 
is simply an elaborate tete-a-tete 
consummated in a night of pleasure 
after which, for history’s sake and a 
wistful return to sombre reality, 
Miss Cowl is obliged to stand way- 
ing a tragic good-by to her depart- 


ing lover whose conscience she has— 


so altruistically rescued. 


The Brothers Karamazov, at the 
Guild Theatre 


Driven back to the greatness of 
Dostoievskey after the manifest im- 
perfections of this dramatic version 
of THE BROTHERS KARAMA- 
ZOV one wonders, to begin with, 
whether it would be possible to do 
again what sprang originally from 
the soul of a genius, whether the 
emotional qualities of his master- 
piece could conceivably be trans- 
ferred to the stage of voice and 
body, for the novel is all like an inner 
truth brought irresistibly to the sur- 
face by the profound insight of a 
suffering man strangely filled with a 
vast sympathetic understanding of 
the pity of life universal. The play 
which Jacques Copeau and Jean 
Croue have fashioned bears satisfy- 
ing factual resemblances to the book: 
characters and situations correspond, 
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and occasionally the artistic arrange- 
ment has seemed to accord very well 
with the intentions of Dostoievskey. 
By means of the different manner of 
expression this play-form might suc- 
ceed in conveying something of the 
spiritual content implicit everywhere 
in the novel. The material, how- 
ever, is clearly derived from deeper 
things which in their nature must re- 
main unsaid, are incapable of being 
portrayed. The Guild has failed 
miserably, even under the direction 
of M. Copeau, in its attempt to en- 
act this adaptation. The actors of the 
cast have obviously sensed nothing 
of the tremendous emotion that in- 
forms its prolonged revelation; their 
performances are exaggerated cari- 
catures, strident and false. The 
mood is consequently blank and in- 
sincere, and these scenes which you 
know should ring with the intensity 
and beauty of their inspiration stand 
before you heavy and cold. 

In justice to consider the play 
without reference to the book there 
are still flaws, more often of taste: 
the separate acts are over-long, 
which is unnecessary since they lack 
a direct relation to each other, and 
the moments of greatest climax are 
passed and obscured by a prolonga- 
tion of the scenes. More genuine 
and effective to me was the third act, 
containing in itself enough to consti- 
tute a short play. For the rest this 
play sends you away with thoughts 
directed towards the mysterious 
power in all of Dostoievskey’s work, 
and arouses an uneasy sadness, 
even by its hollow impersonation. 
He tore away, showing us the in- 
explicable currents of life that flow 
within, and we are left sobbing. 


THE BLACK FOUNTAIN 


I YIELD only faintly and very 
carefully to the temptation to 
look into the new books. What so- 
lace is there in wandering through a 
stack of cheap print only to find 
oneself staring into the foul-toothed 
grin of Maxwell Bodenheim? - Be- 
cause whether it is a new book of 
his or an old, it is the same stutter- 
ing, lumbering, asinine grin that 
spreads over the pages of the book 
like a thoroughly besnotted wall. 
Or one finds a book by Sinclair 
Lewis, this time it is Elmer Gan- 
try, and I confess to having dipped 
a bit into it. I read enough of the 
book to convince myself that it 
would be scant pleasure to read all 
of it, and scant profit, for Mr. 
Lewis’ writing is informed by as 
little wisdom as style. I do not 
care what you think of it, but I 
stand aside from the new books, 
and open one only with the greatest 
reluctance.—To my old friend, Dr. 
Finkelstein, I owe the discovery of 
an agreeable book of poems en- 
titled 4 Glass of Sherry, by Sara 
Owen. There are some very good 
things in this book, but also some 
very bad ones—notably the illustra- 
tions. But going through the book 
was refreshing.—The other day, on 
the shelves of my contemporary, Mr. 
Sugarman, I discovered a recently 
published novel by another book- 
seller, Mr. Joe Kling. I opened it 
and read a few lines, and [ venture 
to say that, if only for the quality 
of the paper it is printed on, Mr. 
Kling’s novel would be, if they 
could only learn about it, a welcome 
change to those families who are 


accustomed to furnish their lava- 
tories with copies of the Literary 
Digest. But the Autobiographies 
of William Butler Yeats, gathered 
into one volume by The Macmillan 
Company, is not exactly a new book, 
and so, having occasion to go to 
Boston by the Fall River Line, I 
took it along with me and read it 
through in the course of a sleep- 
less night. This boat I found my- 
self on had all the disturbing fas- 
cination of a floating brothel, and 
I remembered the refrain of a song 
out of my childhood: 


And I wish, O Lord, I fell overboard 
On the old Fall River Line. 


But to return to Mr. Yeats’ 
dull autobiographies, for, his 
many excellences notwithstanding, 
Mr. Yeats is invariably a dull 
writer. I found in that collection 
one incident for which it was well 
worth while having read the whole 
book. “Wilde,” writes Mr. Yeats, 
“had arrived in Dieppe, and Dow- 
son pressed upon him the necessity 
of acquiring ‘a more wholesome 
taste.’ They emptied their pockets 
on the cafe table, and though there 
was not much, there was enough 
if both heaps were put into one. 
Meanwhile the news had spread, 
and they set out accompanied by a 
cheering crowd. Arrived at their 
destination, Dowson and the crowd 
remained outside, and presently 
Wilde returned. He said in a low 
voice to Dowson, ‘The first these 
ten years, and it will be the last. 
It was like cold mutton’—always, 
as Henley had said, ‘scholar and 
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gentleman,’ he now remembered that 
the Elizabethan dramatists used the 
words ‘cold mutton’ and then aloud, 
so that the crowd might hear him, 
‘But tell it in England, for it will 
entirely restore my character.’ ’—I 
notice that the poem Tristram by 
my friend, Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, has gone into a ninth large 
printing. That is very good, for 
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Mr. Robinson and for the aspiring 
young poets. I am very happy to 
find Mr. Robinson growing so pop- 
ular. I would, however, be still 
happier if he were becoming a bet- 
ter poet. Alas, I find it difficult 
even to get into the new book. But 
the fault may be mine. And at this 
tragic possibility it is fitting that I 
should pause. pean: se 


More Songs From the Arabian Nights 
By E. POWYS MATHER 


NESTS 
I have those eyes of magic fire 
That pierce through silk 


To find desire: 
Balancing his 


Like sailing ships, 
Dimpled and dancing and white as milk; 


Wavering breasts 


With crimson crests, 


Like golden birds that shake their nests. 


FINGERS 

Tall and proud and half undressed, 
The white swell of either breast 
Breaking from her sea-green vest, 


She boasts: 


“Like the blue sky I mock 


Every echo, like a rock 

I stand against the earthquake shock.” 
Yet, I think my fingers Moses, 

Who can make a rock disclose his 
Hidden stream of wine and roses 
Underneath her frock. 


STATEMENT 
On this preferred and easy night 
The cup was never empty of its red; 


I said to sleep: ‘“We know you not,” 


“I know you,” 


and said: 


to her thighs of silver white. 
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